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THE VALUE OF GAMES IN THE TEACHING OF 
MODERN LANGUAGES 



Play is recognized as an educative factor essential to the fullest 
development of children, and the modern-language teacher finds the 
play instinct a most valuable asset in teaching in the primary grades. 
Through the game, work becomes play for the little child, and, in play 
he more easily acquires a vocabulary, and overcomes difficulties of 
speech. 

Most modern-language teachers believe that the earlier a funda- 
mental vocabulary can be functioned, the better, and the rote-songs 
and the games, with their repetition, are the most natural means to 
this end. The child, in his eagerness, will learn the words necessary 
to the game with less effort. 

French and German are begun in the first grade in this school 
and with few exceptions, the children study throughout the elementary 
grades the language chosen by the parents in the beginning. These 
languages are rich in folk-songs and folk-games,' and from this fund 
of material something appropriate is chosen for the first lesson. It 
may be nothing more than the simple game of "Sortir" (so named 
by a first-grade class). After having learned the names of a few 
objects, one child leaves the room while the class chooses one of these 
new words. The child then enters and asks each one: "Est-ce la 
chaise?" "Est-ce la table?" until he guesses the object. The one 
who answers his question by saying, "Oui, c'est la table," has his turn 
at guessing. This game is quite as popular in the fourth grade as in 
the first and is greatly enjoyed by the children of the sixth and 
seventh grades, where it becomes "Vingt questions." 

Two of the favorite games used for the increase of. vocabulary 
are, "Der Tisch ist gedeckt" and "La Toilette de Madame." In the 
first one each child represents an object on the table such as Messer. 
Gabel, Loffel. In the middle of the room stands an empty chair, be- 
hind which is the child who is setting the table. He calls : "Wo ist 
das Messer," and the one representing that object sits in the empty 
chair. When the child behind the chair calls, "Der Tisch ist gedeckt," 
all change seats, and whoever is left is the one who stands behind the 
chair the next time. 
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"La Toilette de Madame" is played in the same way by substi- 
tuting the names of the objects of the toilet for those of the table and 
by using 'such sentences as, "Ou est la brosse de Madame?" "La 
toilette de Madame est complete." It is obvious that these games may 
be played with a great variety of vocabularies. They may relate to 
animals, fruits, and vegetables, and the child who calls out the names 
may represent the gardener asking for his vegetables to plant, or the 
animal-keeper calling his pets. 

The game of "Promenons-nous dans les bois" functions such 
expressions as, "I am putting on my shoes," "I am putting on my 
stockings." One child represents the wolf in his cave. The rest 
dance before him saying a little rhyme and then stop to ask, "Loup, 
loup, y es-tu ?" The wolf replies, "Non, je mets mes bas," or "Non, 
je mets mes bottines," and so on before he may say, "Oui, sauvez- 
vous," and chase the others. 

Or, again, in learning how to tell the time, the game of "Minuit" 
is much enjoyed. Some child impersonates the wolf. He is asked by 
each one in the class, "Quelle heure est-il ?" If the wolf says, "II est 
minuit," he chases the children and catches one who in turn becomes 
the wolf. He may, however, say any hour he pleases, and some chil- 
dren prolong the game by giving every possible hour before saying. 
"II est minuit." Such a child will not soon forget how to tell the 
hours in French. 

Then there are the imitative singing games, which enlarge the 
child's experience and help him to understand social manners and 
customs and how the children of other nations work and play. Two 
such games are "Die Waschfrauen" and "Wollt ihr wissen, was die 
kleinen Miidchen machen?" The one represents the activities of the 
washerwoman, the other the activities of the home. They are both 
given here: 

DIE WASCHFRAUEN 

Zeigt her eure Fiisse, 

Zeigt her eure Schuh ; 

Und sehet den fleissigen 

Waschfrauen zu. 

Sie waschen, 

Sie wringen, 

Sie legen, 

Sie bugeln, 

Sie ruhen, 

Sie tanzen den ganzen Tag. 
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At the last line the children carry out the corresponding activity. 

WOLLT IHR WISSEN? 

Wollt ihr wissen, wollt ihr wissen, 
Was die kleinen Madchen machen? 
Piippchen wiegen, Piippchen wiegen, 
Heissa, heissa, hopsassa. 

Wollt ihr wissen, was die grossen Madchen machen ? 
Strumpfe stricken, Striimpfe stricken, 
Heissa, heissa, hopsassa. 

Wollt ihr wissen, was die kleinen Knaben machen? 
Trommel schlagen, Trommel schlagen, 
Heissa, usw. 

Wollt ihr wissen, was die grossen Knaben machen? 
Hut abnehmen, Hut abnehtnen, 
Heissa, usw. 

Wollt ihr wissen, was die jungen Damen machen? 
Knixe machen, Knixe machen, 
Heissa, usw. 

Wollt ihr wissen, was die alten FraUen machen? 
Kaffee trinken, Kaffee trinken, 
Heissa, usw. 

It may seem that games are all we teach in the modern-language 
classes. It is true that play has the first place in the primary grades, 
but even there some time is given to simple drill and to easy conversa- 
tion based on the vocabularies of the songs and games. It is also true 
that games continue through the grammar grades, but there they are 
played for the sake of the games themselves, since their value for 
vocabulary drill is less necessary. They are gradually given up and 
in the high school are replaced by conversation and the application of 
grammar to practical uses. 

In the primary grades, in spite of all the repetition and drill, 
there develops a love of the language and a joy in its use. Little 
children take their new words and games home and repeat them to the 
family, while children of the second grade come into class saying, "II 
fait beau," "J'ai froid," "Je ferme la porte." "Petite classe aujourd' 
hui." It is this experience in the use of a language that gives meaning 
to it, and the child in his independent work tests his ability to use it. 

When the child begins to read the language, again we find that 
the games and songs have helped him, for words learned and used in 
play are easily recognized and read. Verbs and idioms have been 
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learned unconsciously, and now when the teacher gives a word, the 
child is able to express his thought independently and build a new 
sentence with the word. These sentences are written on the board 
and become his first reading-lessons. 

A third-grade class had heard, retold, and played the story of La 
Fontaine's The Fox and the Crow. One day the teacher asked each 
child to tell her something about the story. Here are some of the 
sentences they gave which were written on the board and read later : 

Le corbeau est sur un arbre. 
Le corbeau a un fromage dans son bee. 
Le renard a faim. 
Le renard desire le fromage. 
Le renard dit: "Je flatterai le corbeau." 
Le renard dit : "Bonjour, Monsieur Corbeau. 
Vous etes joli ! Votre voix est excellente. Chantez." 
Le corbeau dit: "Quoi, quoi. Oui, ma voix est excellente." 
Le fromage tombe a terre. 
Le renard ramasse le fromage. 

Le renard dit : "Oui, votre voix est excellente, mais je prefere 
le fromage. Au revoir." 

After a few weeks of this sort of work the children are able to' 
read simple connected stories in a booklet, and from then on they 
make rapid progress in reading. Later they express themselves in 
little plays of their own composition. Their play about La Salle was 
an outgrowth of their work in history. Another was a Christmas play 
following a study of Christmas customs in Brittany. It is this form 
of creative work which is the best test both for the child and the 
teacher. In making the play the child discovers his command of 
words and idioms while the teacher sees where she has failed to make 
idiomatic expressions and sentence-structure function. 

After seven years of drill, of independence of speech, and of 
creative work, we have seen children enter high school with a good 
vocabulary, a certain fluency of speech, and a fair understanding of 
sentence structure. They are then able to cope with more advanced 
grammar and more difficult reading with a feeling of power and 
pleasure, which children who have been given only grammatical drill 
and the easy, uninteresting reading material necessary for beginners, 
cannot experience. Therefore, we believe that play, through games,, 
has proved its value in modern-language teaching. 



